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One of the most interesting and important archaeological dis- 
coveries made in recent years occurred at the village of Medaba, in 
the east-Jordan region of Palestine, in December, 1896. Today 
Medaba is nothing but an ordinary Arab village, lying in the midst 
of a large plain not far from the ruins of the ancient city of Heshbon. 
The place figures somewhat in biblical history, being mentioned 
first in connection with the coming of the Hebrews into the Holy 
Land (Num. 21:30). It was then in the hands of Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, although it was a city of Moab. Medaba fell to the 
lot of the tribe of Reuben at the time of the division of the land among 
the tribes. Before its gates Joab, David's general, fought and won 
a battle with the Ammonites and their Syrian allies. It is mentioned 
once or twice again, and especially in the time of the Maccabees, 
when Jonathan Maccabeus had a bloody quarrel with the "sons of 
Jambri" who inhabited Medaba. It must have been a fairly strong 
town at that time, for shortly afterward we find that Hyrcanus 
besieged it for six months before being able to take it. Under the 
Romans it seems to have been a flourishing place, for the numerous 
remains at Medaba from that period point to a city of some impor- 
tance. There are existing today ruins of a forum, temples, and nu- 
merous other buildings, besides, what makes it of special interest to 
the archaeologist, a number of very fine mosaic pavements in fairly 
good condition. Some of these are still bright and beautiful, though 
now they serve as floors for the miserable houses of the villages. In 
Christian times the place contained one or more churches, and belonged 
to the diocese of Bostra. It was afterward conquered by the Moslims, 
but later became the place of refuge for the Christian population 
of Kerak to the south of it, and today is one of the few Christian 

1 See an earlier article on this subject, by Professor Caspar Rene Gregory, in 
the Biblical World, Vol. XII, p. 244. 
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towns east of the Jordan. Both the Latin and the Greek churches 
are established there, though the population belongs largely to the 
latter. The town is not a particularly inviting place, and aside 
from its antiquities presents nothing of special interest. 
. Ten years ago there was discovered at Medaba a mosaic map 
of the Holy Land that has since proved to be of the highest archae- 
ological importance. The following translation of a letter from 







The section of the Medaba Map containing Jerusalem. Through the middle runs a street of 
columns, on which faces the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. The walls of the city and the gates can 
also be seen. This picture gives a fair idea of the structure of the map. 

Father Paul de St. Aignan, of the Franciscan Convent at Jerusalem, 
to the eminent French savant, M. Clermont-Ganneau, appeared in 
the Quarterly Statement 0} the Palestine Exploration Fund, and will 
give at first hand the history of the discovery of this remarkable 
map: 

Thirteen years ago Monsignor Nicodemus, the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, 
received a letter from one of his monks who was dwelling beyond Jordan. The 
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monk said that at Medaba there was a large and fine mosaic pavement covered 
with the names of cities, such as Jerusalem, Gaza, Nicopolis, etc., and asked for 
instructions as to what steps he was to take in the matter. The patriarch made 
no answer. Subsequently he was exiled to Constantinople and Monsignor 
Gerasimos put in his place. Gerasimos found the letter from the Medaba monk 
in 1890; he guessed that this was an important archaeological discovery, and 
straightway sent off a master-mason, graced with the title of architect, with 
orders, if the mosaic were a fine one, to include it in the church which was about 
to be built at Medaba for the use of the Greek population. 

Alas! the intentions of Monsignor Gerasimos were quite misunderstood. 
The mosaic, which by the testimony of four monks was until then almost com- 
plete, was partly destroyed in order to lay the foundations of the church, sacristy, 
and outbuildings of the mission. The church itself was built without symmetry, 
that it might agree with the original one. The border of the mosaic with its 
biblical decorations is now outside of it. God only knows what these workmen 
may have destroyed, when we see by the ground-plan of the church that they 
broke the mosaic to set up a pilaster! The mischief is done. The architect 
came back and reported that the mosaic did not possess the importance which 
had been attributed to it. 

Last December Father Cleopas, the librarian of the Greek patriarchate, 
went to spend a few days at Jericho. Monsignor Gerasimos, who had never 
lost his interest in the mosaic, prevailed upon him to push on as far as Medaba. 
This librarian is an intelligent man, a student, and a lover of antiquities; his 
judgment is to be trusted. He returned at the beginning of January, bringing 
back with him a sketch of the map and some notes. 

Afterward the map was carefully copied and has now been pub- 
lished, though not in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

The mosaic originally covered the floor of a church, the exact 
date of which is uncertain. It has been dated, on various evidence, 
from the third to the seventh centuries A. d. At any rate, it is a 
first-hand source of information regarding the geography of the 
Holy Land in the early Christian centuries. The maker of the map 
followed the description given by the great church-historian Eusebius, 
as is evidenced by certain characteristics of the map itself. In all 
probability it is designed to show the Promised Land as Moses saw 
it from the top of Mount Nebo. This mountain is only a couple of 
hours 7 ride distant across the plain, and Medaba was the only town 
of any importance near it. As the map originally represented the 
country from Asia Minor to Egypt, of course it embraces vastly 
more than it was possible for any human eye to see from Mount 
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Nebo or elsewhere. It probably represents a prophetic vision which 
the artist conceived the old seer to have had in his soul, as with dying 
eyes he gazed across the Jordan valley into the new country of his 
people. The limitations of time or space probably never occurred 
to the designer of the map, for he includes many places of purely 
New Testament interest, and to all of them he gave the Greek names. 
All the words on the map are Greek, and the quotations from the 
Old Testament are from the Greek Septuagint translation. The 
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Section of the Medaba Map showing the Jordan Valley, with the river itself flowing through the 
middle. Across the river run two ferries. The trees in the foreground mark the site of Gilgal, while in 
the lower right-hand corner the top of the palms of Jericho can be seen. 

artist had many difficulties to overcome in working with his stubborn 
materials, and of course with the imperfect geographical knowledge 
of his day the proportions of the map are entirely wrong. For 
instance, he makes the distance between Jerusalem and Jericho 
about equal to that between Jerusalem and Nablus, though the 
former are about five hours' ride and the latter about eleven hours 
distant from each other. The cities are represented by a building 
or two, and the larger ones are surrounded by walls. When certain 
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animals or plants abound, they too are represented, as for instance 
in the east -Jordan region, where a lion is seen pursuing a gazelle. 
Fish swarm in the rivers, though none appear in the Dead Sea, 
where no fish can live. The mountains are a confused mass of colored 
patches, being the least artistic part of the whole work. Jericho, the 
city of palms, is surrounded by many palm trees. The designer 
evidently attempted to include as many things as possible on his 
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map. The work was intended to be looked at from the west side — 
that is, from the opposite direction from which Moses would have 
looked at it from Nebo. But that, too, is another inconsistency 
that would not have troubled an artist of that time. 

Of all that the map once included only a small portion now 
remains. All Syria north of Nablus and all of Asia Minor are gone, 
and only a few mutilated portions reaching from Nablus to the Nile 
delta have survived. What little remains, however, has already 
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furnished some assistance in the identifying of uncertain or unknown 
sites. To give an instance of this assistance, the city of Koreous 
is placed near the Jordan River. Josephus, the Jewish historian 
who lived in the first century A. d., mentions a city, Koreai, which 
modern writers have identified with the present village of Kuriyut 
in the mountainous country. The map, however, establishes the 
fallacy of this identification and shows that the present village of 
Kerawa, near the Jordan, is the successor of Josephus' city. Again, 
on the map around the city of Zora appear a number of palm trees 
which are not in existence today, but which show why the crusaders 
called Zora " Villa Palmarum." These two illustrations will serve 
to show the kind of assistance to geographical and historical study 
that may be expected from a further analysis of this remarkable find. 
When the writer visited Medaba some months ago, he was much 
surprised to see the state in which the mosaic is at present. It is 
covered by a movable flooring, raised some few inches from the sur- 
face of the map, and entirely hiding it. When this was removed by 
the attendant priest, who said it had not been uncovered for six 
months, a part of the surface of the map was found covered with a 
thick coating of dust, a mud puddle hid part of it, and the tesserae 
of which the mosaic was originally made were lying scattered about 
at one end of the map. It looked much as if the rats had been at 
work there. The priest, producing a broom, swept off some of the 
dust, and ground the mud into the mosaic until he was told to stop 
for the sake of the map itself. The map has to be carefully covered, 
or the women of the village, while praying in the church, would 
carry off the stones of which it is made to serve as part of the oven 
furniture of their kitchens. The Turkish law necessitates its remain- 
ing in its present position, or else its passing into the hands of the 
government; for if it is taken up to be removed to a place of safety, 
it will cease to be the property of the Greek church, and will become 
subject to the control of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 
Meanwhile it has been published and studied by scholars from France 
and Germany, and is slowly being made to yield up its quota to 
the accumulated knowledge that the student of ancient times has at 
his disposal. 



